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&4notlier  look  at  the       est  Jf^an  reaty 

Heep  the  (juat4  Htyk 

By  WALT  OGILVIE,  Emergency  Measures  Co-ordinator, 
Red  Deer  and  District  Civil  Defence  Unit 

Editor's  Note — Mr.  Ogilvie  has  long  been  noted  for  his  excellent  relations  with  local 
news  media  and  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  columns  of  The  Red  Deer  Advocate, 
from  whose  pages  the  following  article  was  taken. 


"Test  ban  treaty  ratified  by  U.S.  Senate." 
Many  people  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the 
news.  To  them  it  appears  that  a  new  era  of 
understanding  has  been  reached  between  the 
Communist  and  non-Communist  world  and  that 
is  a  sign  of  bigger  and  better  things  to  come. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  of  the  United  States, 
described  it  as  "a  shaft  of  light  cut  into  the 
darkness."  What  exactly  does  it  mean? 

Firstly,  a  simple  reprieve  from  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere  contains  real  jeopardy  for  no 
one.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  tomorrow,  the 
United  States  and  Russia  are  going  to  dismantle 


JASPER  PLACE  ORIENTATION  COURSE 


Two  of  the  graduates  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal course  held  during  October, 
Town  Secretary-Treasurer  Mr.  0. 
S.  Taylor  and  town  staff  member 
Mrs.  I.  Harvie,  who  has  volunteered 
her 
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their  missile  launching  submarines.  It's  only  a 
slight  gesture  in  the  right  direction. 

Amid  trial,  the  peoples  of  the  western  coun- 
tries, Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  love  to  believe  that  there  must  be  an  easy 
way  out.  We  are  a  peace-minded  people  and 
more  of  us  than  not  swallow  whole  the  philos- 
ophy "if  you  want  war,  prepare  for  war"  and 
it  is  from  this  over-simplification  comes  the  main 
doubt  of  the  future. 

Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
in  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post,  summed 
it  up  this  way:  "The  reasoning  goes  that  arms 

  races  have  always  led  to  war,  that  the 

United  States  and  the  West  are  in  an 
arms  race  with  Russia  and  the  East  .  .  . 
that  hence,  we  here  in  North  America 
must  be  headed  for  the  nuclear  holocaust. 
This  is  a  false  reading  of  history;  the 
premise  being  wrong,  the  conclusion  il- 
logical and  pessimistic.  No  arms  race 
made  the  Second  World  War.  Instead,  it 
came  of  the  failure  of  the  western  democ- 
racies to  hold  their  guard  high.  That 
was  what  tempted  Hitler  in  1939." 

Many  times  in  the  past  few  weeks,  it 
has  been  suggested  to  me,  half  jokingly, 
half  seriously;  that  now  that  a  test  ban 
has  been  signed,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
civil  emergency  planning.  Already  some 
would  have  us  "let  our  guard  down". 

Emergency  planning  is  moving  forward 
this  coming  season,  into  a  new  era  of 
planning.  The  new  government,  which 
took  over  in  the  spring,  it  not  making 
any  major  changes  in  emergency  meas- 
ures policy,  other  than  shifting  the  re- 
sponsibility for  it,  from  one  department 
to  another  at  the  federal  level.  Instead 
plans  for  training  of  federal  and  provin- 
cial officials  and  employees  implemented 
by  the  previous  government,  are  being 
proceeded  with. 

Locally,  we  are  continuing  with  plan- 
ning and  are  instituting  some  changes  in 
our  training  programs.  This  coming  sea- 
son, instead  of  conducting  courses  over 
a  period  of  five  consecutive  evenings,  we 
are  setting  up  a  training  program  for  the 
winter  whereby  radiation  monitoring, 
communications,  emergency  feeding,  reg- 
istration and  inquiry  and  rescue  can  be 
taught  over  a  period  from  October  to 
May.  For  instance,  radiation  monitors  will 
be  meeting  twice  monthly,  commencing 
October  7.  Emergency  feeding  classes  will 
be  held  once  monthly  in  the  afternoon, 
commencing  October  21.  Similar  classes 
will  be  set  up  throughout  the  country 
area  and  in  Innisfail  and  Sylvan  Lake. 

Yes,  the  test  ban  treaty  is  "a  shaft  of 
light  cut  into  the  darkness,"  but  only 
with  continued  preparedness  can  we  en- 
sure peace  long  enough  to  build  the 
foundations  of  a  stable  world  order. 
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CAN  EMO  CO 

Very  slightly  condensed  from  a  full  page  article,  "If  the  Big  Bomb 
Drops,  Can  EMO  Cope?"  by  Clive  Baxter,  in  the  October  19  edition 
of  The  Financial  Post.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  feature  was  sub- 
headed  with  phrases  like  "The  harsh  truth  is  that  it  can't,"  the 
author  added  "But  if  natural  disasters  like  the  Red  River  flood 
and  Hurricane  Hazel  strike  again,  Canada  will  be  better  prepared 
than  ever  to  meet  them". 


OTTAWA — Almost  exactly  one  year 
ago  U.S.  destroyers  and  aircraft  carriers 
and  Soviet  freighters  bound  for  Cuba 
were  heading  for  each  other — and  people 
became  more  interested  in  civil  defence 
than  ever. 

During  those  few  tense  days  the  offi- 
cials and  volunteers  of  the  Emergency 
Measures  Organization  (EMO)  were  truly 
in  their  element.  There  could  be  few 
citizens  who  didn't  give  at  least  some 
thought  to  what  they  would  have  to  do 
if  the  final  disaster  occurred. 

Now  that  mood  is  past.  Nobody  talks 
about  nuclear  war.  The  painful  moral 
debates  about  what  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily should  or  shouldn't  do  to  protect  his 
own  have  subsided. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  civil  defence 
organization? 

Answer:  It  has  been  left  almost  ex- 
actly where  it  was — for  the  time  being  at 
least.  The  steady  buildup  of  supplies  and 
emergency  facilities  has  continued.  Vol- 
unteers have  continued  to  be  trained  and 
EMO  officials  still  slip  into  the  habit  of 
talking  about  "when"  the  bombs  come. 

Although  Canada's  ability  to  survive  a 
nuclear  war  is  still  very  questionable, 
EMO's  buildup  has  had  some  undeniably 
useful  side  effects.  First,  and  probably 
most  important,  Canada  has  never  been 
belter  prepared  either  in  peace  or  war 
to  face  almost  any  kind  of  disaster  short 
of  nuclear  war. 

For  example: 

•  More  than  100,000  people  have  re- 
ceived some  degree  of  rescue  training 
and  first  aid.  Although  nobody  seriously 
pretends  that  the  training  program  intro- 
duced at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  crisis  in 
1961  turned  out  rescue  experts,  the  law 
of  averages  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
most  of  the  trainees  picked  up  something 
during  that  six  weeks  and  certainly  could 
lend  a  useful  hand  in  most  emergencies. 

•  There  is  a  strong,  hard  core  of 
specialist,  full-time  staff.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 1,000  civilians  and  900  mili- 
tary personnel  working  in  civil  defence 
at  the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
levels.  They  are  assisted  by  some  120,000 
part-time  volunteers. 

•  Officials  from  municipalities  across 
Canada  have  attended  various  civil  de- 
fence courses  and  returned  home  to  set 
up  their  own  organizations. 

•  There  are  now  large  stockpiles  of 
emergency  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. Of  the  authorized  $18  million  worth 
of  supplies  that  are  to  be  stockpiled, 
$13.5  million  worth  is  already  in  store, 


another  $2.5  million  worth  has  been  or- 
dered. 

About  $6  million  worth  has  been  issued 
to  various  regional  depots  and  the  rest 
is  being  packaged  for  long-term  storage 
before  being  shipped  to  depots. 

•  Six  of  the  10  Regional  Emergency 
Government  Headquarters  have  been 
built  and  are  being  furnished.  They  are 
due  to  become  operational  next  year. 

•  The  War  Supplies  Agency  continues 
to  make  preparations  to  take  over  the 
economy  in  the  event  of  war.  At  present 
it  functions  as  a  section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defence  Production,  but  the 
Cabinet  by  passing  an  order-in-council 
under  the  War  Measures  Act  could  turn 
it  instantly  into  the  most  powerful  eco- 
nomic body  Canadians  have  ever  seen. 
It  would  have  control  of  everything  from 
rationing  of  food  and  power,  to  inter- 
national trade. 

The  WSA,  with  a  total  staff  of  65,  is 
routinely  listing  available  supplies  and 
their  location,  and  laying  plans  for  their 
distribution. 

Although  officials  find  it  difficult  to 
imagine  a  situation  short  of  war  where 
this  powerful  organization  could  be 
needed,  the  basic  bookwork  and  planning 
that  has  to  be  done  provides  the  infor- 
mation the  government  would  need  for 
any  less  drastic  steps  it  might  have  to 
take  in  an  emergency. 

A  complete  network  of  air-raid  warn- 
ing sirens  in  Canadian  cities  could  be 
used  in  general  emergencies.  There  is 
also  the  emergency  radio  network  which 
could  be  used  during  a  non-nuclear  crisis. 
Although  using  radio  for  this  purpose 
sounds  simple  enough,  experience  during 
recent  U.S.  hurricanes  has  shown  that  if 
the  communications  groundwork  hasn't 
been  well  laid  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
set  it  up  under  emergency  conditions. 
In  Canada  it  is  now  well  set  up  from 
coast  to  coast. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  most  useful  com- 
munity service.  The  over-all  structure 
of  civil  defence  in  Canada  was  praised 
in  Washington  last  week  when  U.S.  civil 
defence  officials  used  the  Canadian  ex- 
perience as  an  example  of  what  could  be 
achieved. 

In  one  respect,  then,  EMO  has  been  a 
success.  It  has  assured,  "that  the  process 
of  government  can  be  carried  out  despite 
any  emergency,"  C.  M.  Drury,  the  federal 
cabinet  minister  responsible  for  defence, 
says. 

But  in  another  respect  EMO — in  com- 
mon with  its  fellow  organizations 
throughout  the  Western  world — has 
clearly  failed.  It  has  not  provided  Cana- 


dians with  a  workable  civil  defence  set- 
up for  the  age  of  nuclear  war. 

Despite  the  fact  that  EMO  has  printed 
and  distributed  15  million  pieces  of 
literature — almost  all  of  which  dealt  with 
fall-out  or  blast  shelters — there  is  still 
only  a  handful  of  shelters  in  Canada. 

Yet  the  whole  EMO  post  attack  opera- 
tion is  really  predicated  on  the  popula- 
tion waiting,  safe  from  radioactivity 
(smiling  and  playing  cards,  according  to 
some  of  the  pamphlets)  while  the  experts 
work  above  ground. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  the  cost  of  a 
meaningful  shelter  program  makes  the 
underground  insurance  just  too  expen- 
sive for  the  calculated  risk.  Even  the 
federal  government,  after  surveying  all 
its  buildings  to  see  how  they  would  do 
as  fall-out  shelters,  hasn't  proceeded 
with  the  necessary  work  to  fix  them  up. 

This  poses  some  difficult  questions  for 
Drury  and  his  advisers: 

•  There  is  the  over-all  policy  ques- 
tion: should  EMO  still  be  formally  or- 
iented toward  nuclear  war,  or  should  it 
now  be  officially  aimed  toward  natural- 
disaster  work? 

Although  much  of  the  work  that  has 
to  be  carried  out  serves  both  purposes 
anyway,  a  rethinking  of  the  main  direc- 
tion of  civil  defence  wouldn't  mean 
scrapping  all — or  even  most — of  the 
existing  structure. 

•  But  there  are  still  purely  "nuclear" 
programs  under  way.  For  example,  Ot- 
tawa and  the  provinces  spent  $602,500 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  on  radioactivity- 
measuring  instruments.  These  would  be 
useful  to  tell  the  public  when  radio- 
activity was  reaching  dangerous  levels, 
but  if  the  public  has  nowhere  to  go  to 
get  away  from  it,  does  it  gain  much  by 
knowing? 

•  Should  Ottawa  go  on  urging  Cana- 
dians to  build  fall-out  shelters?  Is  this 
just  so  much  wasted  effort?  If  the  Berlin 
Wall  and  the  Cuban  blockade  couldn't 
get  the  Canadian  public  digging,  what 
hope  is  there  now? 

Drury  has  other  heavy  responsibilities 
— the  new  Department  of  Industry,  De- 
fence Production,  government  research 
and  five  Crown  corporations — and  hasn't 
had  much  time  to  tackle  these  civil  de- 
fence questions.  He  was  to  begin  a 
detailed  policy  examination  this  week. 

Whether  it  will  lead  to  any  basic 
changes  remains  to  be  seen.  But  one 
thing  is  certain;  thanks  to  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war,  Canadians  are  now  better 
prepared  than  ever  to  look  after  them- 
selves in  any  local  or  national  emer- 
gency. It  is  a  happy  side  advantage  from 
an  unhappy  era. 
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CAMROSE  HOSPITAL  EXERCISE  PICTURE  PAGE 


Top  left,  Tom  Sherman  of  Alberta  EMO  makes  up  one 
of  the  24  casualties  who  took  part  in  the  exercise. 

Top  right,  volunteer  stretcher  bearers  load  casualties 
into  one  of  the  privately  owned  station  wagons  used  in 
transporting  victims  to  the  hospital. 

Centre  left.  Dr.  H.  F.  Maclnnis  attends  a  simulated  cas- 
ualty, hospitalized  for  medical  treatment. 

Centre  right,  young  participant  acts  the  part  of  an  hys- 
terical patient.  She  is  Miss  Pat  Reikie,  daughter  of  Dr. 
R.  D.  Reikie,  Director  of  Camrose  Emergency  Health  Ser- 
vices. 

Bottom  left,  Bill  Bullock,  right,  Director  of  Alberta 
Emergency  Welfare  Services,  joins  a  group  in  testing  the 
food  prepared  in  a  field  kitchen.  Others  in  the  picture  are, 
left  to  right,  Mrs.  Cliff  Black,  Mrs.  Harold  Howarth,  Mrs. 
C.  Henry,  all  of  Camrose  EWS,  Feeding  Section,  and  Mr. 
Art  Yaeck,  City  Health  Inspector,  who  joined  Mr.  Bullock 
in  an  advance  sample. 
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CAMROSE  EXERCISE 


SEE  PICTURES  ON  FACING  PAGE 

The  staff  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and 
the  Camrose  Civil  Defence  Organization 
took  part  in  a  very  successful  hospital 
disaster  exercise  October  9,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  R.  A.  (Bob)  Duncan, 
Director  of  Emergency  Health  Services 
for  the  Province  of  Alberta;  Dr.  R.  D. 
Reikie,  Director  of  the  Camrose  Emer- 
gency Health  Service;  and  Reverend 
Sister  Superior  Mary  Claire,  Adminis- 
trator of  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

The  day's  activities  consisted  of  two 
parts,  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  and  12:00 
noon  to  4:00  p.m.  During  the  morning 
portion  medical  films  and  lectures  were 
given  to  the  visiting  personnel  from 
Wetaskiwin,  Ponoka,  Daysland,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary  and  Camrose,  in  the  Civil 
Defence  Lecture  Room.  Films  consisted 
of  "Disaster  Planning"  and  "They  Called 
It  Fire  Proof".  Lectures  consisted  of 
"Emergency  Medical  Services,"  "Disaster 
Planning"  and  "Organization  and  Work- 
ing Procedures  of  the  Emergency  Health 
Services". 

The  noon  meal,  which  was  served  to 
one  hundred  guests  and  exercise  partici- 
pants, was  prepared  by  the  Camrose  EWS 
Feeding  Section,  using  one  of  the  pro- 
vincially  owned  mobile  feeding  kitchens. 
This  full  course  meal  consisting  of  stew, 
buns,  fruit  cocktail,  coffee  and  cookies, 
was  completely  prepared  in  two  and 
one-half  hours  and  served  to  the  one 
hundred  persons  in  fifteen  minutes. 

It  was  agreed  by  members  of  the  feed- 
ing service  that  the  mobile  kitchen  is 
excellently  equipped  and  would  be  of 
great  value  in  any  disaster.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  more  of  these  emergency 
kitchens  be  acquired  and  made  available 
to  any  centre  which  has  trained  and 
organized  EWS  feeding  sections. 

At  12:45  Civil  Defence  Co-ordinator, 
Pete  Fearnehough,  held  a  briefing  period 
for  the  medical  guests,  civil  defence  and 
police  personnel,  press  and  radio.  Dur- 
ing the  briefing  period  the  Co-ordinator 
explained  the  reasons  for  the  exercise, 
the  parts  to  be  played  by  the  various 
civil  defence  services,  and  a  log  of  events 
leading  up  to  the  exercise. 

This  log  contained  the  following  in- 
formation: At  1:52  a.m.  a  commercial 
airliner  with  thirty-five  persons  aboard 
develops  engine  trouble  ten  minutes 
eastbound  from  Nisku  International  Air- 
port. The  aircraft  turns  and  tries  to 
return  to  the  airport  but  due  to  a  com- 
plete engine  failure,  crashes  in  a  farm- 
er's field  some  twelve  to  fourteen  miles 
from  the  City  of  Camrose.  This  fact  is 
reported  to  the  RCMP  who  start  initial 
procedures  in  regard  to  warning  and 
alerting  medical  and  other  personnel. 
The  Hospital  Disaster  Plan  is  then  put 
into  effect  and  telephone  fan-outs  of 
medical  personnel,  transport,  etc.,  are 
instituted  and  lead  up  to  the  point  of  the 
pre-evacuation  of  non-critical  patients 
from  the  hospital. 

Following  the  log  of  events,  Dr.  Reikie 


explained  the  procedure  which  would 
take  place  at  the  hospital,  and  guests 
were  taken  by  bus  to  the  hospital. 

The  exercise  consisted  of  evacuation 
of  thirty  non-critical  patients,  simulated 
by  high  school  students,  to  the  Camrose 
Medical  Centre  where  they  were  picked 
up  by  friends  and  relatives,  and  the 
receiving,  sorting  and  primary  treatment 
of  some  twenty-four  casualties.  These 
casualties  were  prepared  by  members  of 
Alberta  EMO  at  CD.  Headquarters,  and 
transported  by  ambulance  and  privately 
owned  station  wagons  to  the  hospital. 

Following  the  exercise,  medical  visit- 
ors were  returned  to  CD.  Headquarters 
where  a  syndicate  and  group  discussion 
was  held.  It  was  felt  that  the  few  crit- 
icisms and  recommendations  made  by 
the  group  were  of  a  very  minor  nature 
and  easily  corrected.  In  his  closing  re- 
marks Dr.  Duncan  termed  the  Exercise 
a  success  and  congratulated  the  hospital 
staff  and  CD.  personnel  on  the  way  in 
which  they  carried  out  their  various 
duties  and  the  great  amount  of  co-opera- 
tion which  was  extended  throughout. 

The  Camrose  Hospital  Disaster  Plan 
will  now  be  revised  and  rewritten,  then 
submitted  to  the  Provincial  Government 
and  to  City  Council  for  approval. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA  HOSPITAL 

MAJOR  DISASTER 

A  hundred  simulated  casualties,  in- 
cluding a  reporter  from  the  Edmonton 
Journal,  were  transported  to  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Edmonton,  October  23, 
and  were  diagnosed,  sorted  and  admitted 
for  treatment,  all  in  less  than  an  hour. 

The  hospital,  co-operating  with  Emer- 
gency Health  Services,  was  exercising 
its  disaster  plan,  and  learned  much  from 
a  critique  which  followed,  when  doctors, 
nurses  and  observers  gave  their  views 
on  what  could  be  done  to  improve 
facilities. 

One  dramatic  highspot  was  provided 
by  a  student  nurse,  acting  the  part  of  an 
hysteric,  who  escaped  from  her  escort 
and  ran  screaming  through  the  hospital, 
and  later  kicked  and  punched  doctors 
and  nurses  when  they  tried  to  restrain 
her. 

Excellent  newspaper,  television  and 
radio  coverage  was  given  to  the  event. 


A  scene  of  frantic  activity  at  the  University  of  Alberta  Hospital,  Edmonton, 
during  the  October  23  exercise  in  which  100  casualties  of  a  simulated  air  disaster 
were  received,  sorted  and  disposed  of  in  less  than  an  hour.  Our  picture  shows  a 
scene  in  the  triage  (reception)  area  where  the  medical  teams  were  called  on  to 
make  a  fast  diagnosis  of  injuries  and  to  document  the  patient's  admission,  before 
stretcher  bearers  carried  victims  to  various  parts  of  the  hospital  for  further  treat- 
ment.— Edmonton  Journal  Photograph  by  DAVE  CLARK. 
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IF  THE  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS  WERE  TO  BREAK  DOWN  IN  A  MATTER 
OF  A  FEW  NERVE-WRACKING  HOURS,  WOULD  YOU  BE  AMONG  THE 

HELPERS  or  HELPLESS? 

The  following  article  is  the  main  text  of  a  full  page  advertisement  which  appeared 
September  17,  in  a  number  of  English  daily  newspapers,  under  the  heading  "A  REPORT 
ON  THE  STATE  OF  CIVIL  DEFENCE  TODAY".  Although  it  is  reprinted  without 
alteration,  much  of  it  would  apply  in  our  province  by  simply  substituting  the  word 
Alberta  in  place  of  Britain. 


Each  Autumn,  throughout  the  country,  Civil  Defence  chiefs 
ask  for  more  volunteers  to  man  its  various  divisions.  Why  do 
we  need  Civil  Defence?  What  could  it  do?  Is  it  worthwhile? 

The  Government  has  made  detailed  scientific  studies  of  the 
probable  effects  if  a  nuclear  attack  was  made  on  Britain.  The 
picture  is  a  grim  one.  Parts  of  the  country — perhaps  large 
parts — would  suffer  enormous  and  immediate  devastation.  The 
toll  of  human  life  would  be  on  an  almost  unthinkable  scale. 

The  actual  number  of  casualties  would  depend  upon  the 
weight  and  distribution  of  the  attack,  and  other  unpredictable 
factors,  such  as  the  weather.  But  it  is  the  firm  conclusion  of 
leading  scientists  that  large  areas  would  escape  devastation. 
And  millions  of  people  would  survive. 
FACING  UP  TO  FACTS 

What  would  happen  to  them  all?  How  would  they  manage 
without  the  necessities  that  we  take  for  granted  in  peace-time? 
These  are  questions  that  any  responsible  government  must 
ask  itself,  so  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  risk  of  war.  In 
Britain  we  have  done  more  than  ask  the  questions:  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  finding  answers.  Nor  are  we  alone 
in  making  civil  defence  preparations.  Many  other  countries, 
whether  or  not  they  possess  nuclear  arms,  are  doing  so. 

For  convenience,  all  preparations  against  nuclear  attack 
can  be  lumped  together  under  the  simple  title  "Civil  Defence". 
They  involve  almost  every  aspect  of  national  life.  And,  since 
we  cannot  know  exactly  where  an  attack  might  fall,  or  how 
heavy  it  might  be,  they  have  to  be  on  a  national  scale. 
THE  REASON  WHY 

No  civil  defence  preparations  could  do  anything  to  reduce 
the  inevitable  destruction  of  a  nuclear  attack.  They  are  not 
intended  to  do  so. 

Civil  Defence  is  a  humanitarian  operation.  Without  it, 
more  people — perhaps  millions  more — would  die  than  need 
have  done.  More  would  suffer  from  injury  and  illness  than 
need  have  done. 

There  would  be  little  chance  for  the  millions  of  survivors 
to  fight  the  long  struggle  back  to  a  reasonably  safe  and  ordered 
way  of  living. 

Like  the  ship's  lifeboat,  or  the  pilot's  parachute,  Civil 
Defence  is  an  insurance  policy  taken  out  and  paid  for  now 
to  provide  vital  relief  for  those  who  would  survive  a  nuclear 
sttsck 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN? 

Whatever  targets  were  chosen,  a  nuclear  attack  on  this 
country  would  create  large  tracts  of  total  devastation.  Elec- 
tricity, gas  and  water  supplies  would  be  disrupted,  transport 
dislocated  and  the  telephone  system  disorganized.  All  this 
damage  would  be  immediate.  On  top  of  it  would  be  the  hazard 
of  radiation,  desperately  dangerous  at  first,  but  diminishing 
as  the  days  passed. 

If  you  imagine  Britain  divided  into  a  number  of  undamaged 
patches  (some  as  large  as  several  counties),  around  which  are 
rings  of  more  or  less  complete  devastation,  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  what  the  country  would  look  like  after  an  attack. 
Inside  those  undamaged  areas  there  might  or  might  not  be 
power  supplies.  But  there  would  certainly  be  transport  and 
food.  In  some  places,  people  would  be  able  to  move  about 
freely.  In  others,  radioactive  fall-out  would  make  all  move- 
ment impossible  for  a  time. 
BRITAIN  WOULD  NOT  BE  HELPLESS 

It  is  probable  that  all  you  have  seen  of  Civil  Defence  is 
the  volunteer  unit  in  your  locality.  And  vital  it  is  too.  But 
behind  the  volunteer  Civil  Defence  services  is  a  complex 
organization  covering  the  whole  country  with  a  closely  woven 
mesh  of  emergency  administrative  and  technical  services  and 


their  communications.  Some  of  these  are  for  giving  warning 
of  attack  and  of  fall-out.   Others  form  the  chain  of  control 
which  would  be  vital  both  during  and  after  attack. 
ASSESSING  THE  SITUATION 

Not  far  from  you,  wherever  you  are  at  this  moment,  there 
is  a  small  concrete  pill-box  buried  below  ground.  It  contains 
instruments  for  plotting  the  position  and  height  of  explosions, 
measuring  their  power  and  the  intensity  of  radiation  from 
fall-out.  There  is  one  of  these  Royal  Observer  Corps  posts 
every  5/10  miles — more  than  1,400  of  a  planned  1,500  have 
already  been  completed. 
HOW  WOULD  WE  GET  ORGANIZED? 

Parliament  has  made  provision  over  the  years  for  these 
preparations.  The  emergency  chain  of  control,  extending  from 
the  headquarters  from  which  Regional  Commissioners  would 
operate  in  a  war  emergency  to  the  wartime  headquarters  of 
local  authorities,  is  an  essentially  civilian  organization.  Its 
task  would  be  to  control  lifesaving  operations  and,  after  attack, 
to  marshal  surviving  resources  and  vital  public  services,  and 
to  see  that  they  were  put  to  the  best  use.  It  is  linked  with 
emergency  arrangements  for  food,  water,  power,  oil,  medical 
supplies  and  transport. 

Information  would  stream  in,  through  local  and  other 
authorities,  from  hundreds  of  Civil  Defence  and  observation 
posts.  From  some  posts  there  would  only  be  a  grim  silence. 
But  this,  too,  would  be  important  in  realistically  assessing  the 
situation,  good  or  bad. 
IT  ALL  DEPENDS  ON  THEM 

It  is  the  men  and  women  of  Civil  Defence  Corps  who  would 
provide  the  vital  information.  They  would  man  and  control 
organization  in  the  cities  and  counties.  And  they  would  carry 
out  many  of  the  most  important  jobs. 

Every  year  Civil  Defence  stages  hundreds  of  exercises.  The 
men  and  women  of  Civil  Defence  know  exactly  what  they 
would  have  to  do,  the  size  of  the  jobs  they  would  have  to  face. 
There  are  over  500,000  of  them,  doing  spare  time  work  that's 
not  easy  and  may  never  be  needed.  Why  do  they  do  it? 

Because  they  know  that  good  intentions  are  not  enough. 
Because  they'd  rather  be  among  the  helpers  than  the  helpless. 

Isn't  that  where  you'd  rather  be,  too? 


'Couldn't  you  love  them  just  as  well  from  the  shelter?" 

(From  "Civil  Defender") 
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U.S.  SHELTER  PROGRAM  ZOOMS 

Giant  strides  are  being  taken  in  providing,  marking 
and  stocking,  shelter  spaces  for  residents,  south  of  the 
border. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  just  announced  that  for 
the  first  time  it  has  exceeded  the  rate  of  providing 
supplies  to  shelters,  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  goal 
of  1,075,000  spaces  would  be  ready  by  December  1. 
The  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  stocked  25,785 
spaces  in  a  single  week. 

In  Hayward,  Wisconsin,  members  of  the  Senior  Girl 
Scout  Troop  completed  a  Civil  Defence  survey  in  which 
they  contacted  homes  asking  questions  relating  to  pre- 
paredness. Of  the  179  homes  surveyed,  56.3%  had 
shelter  space  prepared,  43.6%  had  reserve  food  supplies, 
44.2%  had  a  family  member  who  had  first  aid  training. 
Despite  the  obvious  high  rate  of  preparedness,  only 
15.2%  knew  the  local  "attack"  signal,  though  34.9% 
were  familiar  with  the  "alert"  warning. 

In  Kenosha,  Wis.,  58  volunteers  ranging  in  age  from 
12  to  52  years,  went  through  a  24  hour  Civil  Defence 
test  in  which  they  occupied  a  20  by  100  foot,  window- 
less,  sealed  corridor  in  the  basement  of  the  courthouse, 
where  they  were  subjected  to  various  simulated  emer- 
gencies and  fed  regular  shelter  rations. 

Meanwhile,  top  executives  of  17  leading  industrial 
and  business  organizations  testified  to  their  support  of 
Civil  Defence  preparations  stating  that  it  is  "good 
business"  and  that  "industry  does  not  consider  CD. 
preparations  to  be  futile". 

Condensed  from  the  OCD  REGION  4  REVIEW, 
Office  of  Civil  Defence,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


RECOGNIZE  ANYONE? 


We  are  all  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  effective 
Civil  Defence. 

Photo  from  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  (with  new  caption). 


JAPANESE  REJECTION  SLIP 

Optimistically  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we 
will  receive  enough  submissions  from  zones  and  muni- 
cipalities to  enable  our  publication  to  issue  rejection 
slips.  The  problem  to  date  has  been  to  get  enough 
items  sent  in  to  give  a  broad  picture  of  province- 
wide  activities.  #• . 

Bob  McAlpine  passed  us  the  following  item  as 
a  model  to  use  when  we  fail  to  include  material 
submitted,  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  the 
writer: 

"We  have  read  your  work  with  inexpressible 
pleasure.  We  swear  on  the  sacred  memory  of 
our  ancestors  that  we  have  never  before  en- 
countered such  a  masterpiece.  If  we  publish 
your  admirable  work,  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror will  undoubtedly  insist  on  its  being  a 
model  for  all  future  writing  and  will  forbid 
our  publishing  any  work  inferior  to  yours. 
Since  talents  like  yours  emerge  only  once 
in  every  thousand  years,  this  would  put 
us  out  of  business,  and  we  must  therefore 
refuse  your  divine  work  and  deposit  at 
your  feet,  trembling  at  the  thought  of 
the  severe  judgment  we  shall  receive 
from  future  generations  for  failing  to 
include  in  our  pages,  work  of  such  sheer 
genius." 

U.S.  EMERGENCY  BROADCASTS 

The  CONELRAD  system  of  using  only  640  and  1240 
kilocycles  for  emergency  broadcasting,  in  the  event  of 
enemy  attack,  has  been  phased  out  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  system,  remarkably  like  the  CBC  plan  for  Canada, 
has  been  instituted  in  its  place. 

Effective  August  5,  1963,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  ruled  that  on  receipt  of  a  national 
alert,  all  FM,  AM  and  TX  stations  will  discontinue 
normal  program  transmission,  and  will  make  certain 
prescribed  announcements.  Stations  not  in  the  Emer- 
gency Broadcast  system  will  advise  listeners  or  viewers 
to  tune  in  area  stations  in  the  system  and  will  then  go 
silent. 

RUSSIAN  CD.  PLAN 
"SUPERIOR"? 

SAN  FRANCISCO.— Dr.  Edward  Teller 
warned  Monday  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
10  times  better  prepared  in  civil  defence 
than  the  United  States. 

The  University  of  California  physicist 
also  said  that  it  would  not  be  impossible  for 
mankind  to  survive  an  atomic  war. 

"It  has  repeatedly  been  stated  that  a 
nuclear  war  will  be  the  end  of  mankind," 
Teller  said.  "There  is  no  sound  scientific 
basis  for  such  a  statement.  Man  is  tough 
and  will  survive." 

He  maintained,  however,  that  U.S.  ideas  of  freedom 
will  be  wiped  out  in  the  event  of  atomic  war  unless 
the  nation  mobilizes  its  civil  defence. 

U.S.  UNIVERSITY  CD.  TRAINING 

Almost  150  instructors  from  50  universities,  recently 
completed  six  weeks  of  intensive  Civil  Defence  training 
at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  Civil  Defence  Staff  College. 

These  instructors  are  preparing  to  launch  a  portion 
of  the  National  University  Extension  Civil  Defence 
training  Program  during  the  coming  school  year,  and 
will  train  instructors  needed  by  local  governments  for 
emergency  needs  throughout  the  States  of  Region  4. 


